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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


ene a 


No. Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Reported 
number of 
subscribers. 


OS! 
Dates of papers received 


and examined for the - REMARKS, 
week, 


BENGALI. 


Weekly. 


‘‘Bangavasi ... oe 
‘¢ Basumati”’ sad ses 
‘¢ Hitaishi’”’ at 
‘“ Hitavadi’  «.. 
“‘ Mihir-o-Sudhakar ”’ ne 
‘¢‘ Sahachar”’ nor a 

“Samay ”’ 100 eee 

“Sanjivani' = «. 908 

“Som Prakash ” or 
‘ Sulabh Samachar’ ito 


OOO I2 C1 wm 0 ds = 


ray 


Daily. 


“ Banga Vidya Prakashika” 


‘¢Dainik-o-Samachar Chan- 

drika.”’ 

‘6 Samvad Prabhakar” 

‘‘Samvad Purnachandrodaya 
‘‘Sulabh Dainik”’ ove 


cee eo 


H1npt. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | ** Marwari Gazette” ond 
Weekly. 
1 |** Bharat Mitra” oe 
2 |“ Hindi Bangavasi”’ ons 
PERSIAN. 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Hablul Mateen ”’ oe 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Darossaltanat and Urdu 
2 "Ocanl cel Gauhariasfi” 


Tri-weekly. 


BENGALI. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Pallivasi’’ na 


Weekly. 


‘* Bankura Darpan”’ sis 
‘‘ Bankura Hitaishi ’’ 
‘‘ Burdwan Sanjivani ” 

‘‘Chinsura Vartavaha’”’ 


a eaowr-~ 


‘* Education Gazette” 


Bgenxe@al.i. 
Weekly. 


1 }‘*Murshidabad Hitaishi °° 
2 | Pratikar”’ cai 


a 


1 | “ Nusrat-ul-Islam ” _ 


CaLcurtra. 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Burpwawn Division. 


Kalna 


Bankura 
Ditto 

Burdwan 

Chinsura 


Hooghly | 


Prrerpency Drvisron. 


Murshidabad 
Ditto 


20,000 
eee "800 


About 4,000 


1,260 
About 500 
8,000 
3,000 
800 | 


10,600 


500 


310 
330 


696 
603 


4th December, 1897. 
2nd and 9th ditto. 


7th ditto. 
8rd ditto. 
4th ditto. 
Ist ditto. 
4th ditto. 
6th ditto. 
4th ditto. 


4th, 5th, 7th and 8th to 
luth ditto. 

5th to 9th ditto. 

4th and 6th to 10th ditto. 


4th, 6th, and 7th ditto. 


28th November, 1897. 


6th December, 1897, 


8th ditto. 
6th ditto. 


28th November and 6th 
December, 1897. 
3rd December, 1897. 


Srd_—siitto. | 


ee ee ete ae ’ ” 


as Fagen wy Vepedad 
7 > 7 


—————— 
No, Names of Newspapers. 
Urrya. 
, Ortssa Drvision. 
Weekly. | 
1 ” Sambalpur Hitaishini . o6e Bamra in the Central 000 606 27 th October, 1897 eee This paper is said to 
ps a ee vinces. have some ote. 
2 Samvad Vahika °° eee alasore eee 190 28th ditto. tion i In the Division, 
$ |“ Uriya and Navasamvad” ...| Ditto pat 809 | 37th _— ditto. but the number of 
4 | Utkal Dipika we | Cuttack a 480 | 30th _ ditto. subscribers 
not be sccertined. 
Hinpt. Patwa Division. 
| Monthly. 
1 |“ Bihar Bandhu” .. | Bankipur ... | About 600 
Weekly. 
1 |.‘ Aryavarta”’ ... .. | Dinapue si 1,000 | 4th December, 1897. 
Urvv. 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Akhbar-i-Al Punch” a0 i re 600 | 8rd ___ ditto. 
2 | “Gaya Punch’”’ ,,, oo | Gaya val 400 | 29th November and 6th 
3 T Zeeb a2 eee Patna eee eeeses December, 1897. 
BENGALI. : BuacauPor Division. 
Fortnightly. 
] ” Gaur Varta “es eee Malda 3 eee TITTh 
BENGALI. RassHant Division. 
Weekly. 
1 | Hindu Ranjika” -- | Boalia, Rajshahi __... 243 
2 |“ Rangpur Dikprakash” ...| Kakina, Rangpur 180 coe cee 
This paper is ak - 
HInD1. arly — 
or want o — 
Monthly. 
1 |‘ Darjeeling Mission ke Masik| Darjeeling ins 700 
Samachar Patrika.”’ 
BENGALI. Dacca Division. . 
Fortnightly. . | 
1 | “ Faridpur Hitaishini”’ ... | Faridpur a en 29th November, 1897. 
9 |** Kasipur Nivasi” eee Kasipur, Barisal _... 316 | 29th _— ditto. 
| 
| Weekly. 
1 | “ Barisal Hitaishi” .». | Barisal ro asae | 8rd December, 1897. 
g | “ Charu Mihir” - Mymensingh eee 900 | 29th November, 1897. 
3 |“ Dacca Prakash ” »». | Dacca one 2,400 | 5th December, 1897. 
4, | “Sanjay” »». | Faridpur ove corses 
6 | “Saraswat Patra” we | Dacca os |Sbott 600 | 27th November, 1897. 
ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
1 | * Dacca Gazette” »- | Dacca pa 600 | 6th December, 1897. 
BEN@ALI. Cuittacone Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “Tripura Hitaishi” . | Comilla wai ooeeee 
Weekly. 
1. |“ Sansodhini” ... ... | Chittagong no 120] Srd__ ditto. 
BEnGaLl. | Assam. 
| 
1 | “ Paridarsbak-o-Srihattavasi’ | Sylhet _ eanece 
2 | “Silchar” aie vee | Schr, Cachar ial ial 30th November, 1897. 
eal | " 
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‘L—Forerren Pourttcs. S 


The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 2nd December says that the 


ep ree ces - Government pays eighteen lakhs of rupees to the 
* —— s attitade in the fron- Amir, but no one knows what the service is which 


His Highness renders to the Government in return. 
The Amir was the proper person to subdue the frontier tribes, but he was not 
required even to co-operate with the British troops on the frontier. If the Gov- 
ernment had entrusted the Amir with the task of subduing the tribes or asked 
his friendly advice as to how to subdue them, the task would have been very 
much simplified. 
2. Al Punch of the a of soma observes that frontier affairs are day 
ay assuming a formidable aspect. There has 
eerusnecurs Ae ‘wack bloodshed and a great eae of mone 
without any palpable gain. It cannot be expected that the expedition will be 
brought to a successful termination before Christmas. The frontier tribes, 
labouring under the impression that the severe winter of the frontiers will drive 
out the British troops, are showing no signs of submission. The British troops 
on the frontiers should be recalled on a reasonable pretext as soon as a 
nominal punishment has been inflicted upon the mountain tribes, who are not 
likely to soon forget the lesson which the Tirah expedition has taught them. 


II.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


8. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 29th November says that 
ae gee last year : —_— of . respectable family in Kapa- 
, Outrage upon female modesty satia, within the jurisdiction of the Bajitpur thana 
———— in the Myudeltegh district, was abdaae by bad- 
mashes, and no redress has yet been obtained though information of the case 
was given to the police. The badmashes are no longer satisfied with committing 
such oppressions on the lower classes alone, but are outraging the honour of: 
even respectable families. It is hoped that the authorities will take steps to put 
down the badmashes. : 
4, The Hitavadi of the 3rd December has received serious complaints 
i against the head-constable of the Habiganj police. 
li f That officer is said to have threatened to take the 
female members of an accused person’s family to the thana for examination 
unless he received money from the accused. The accused having represented 
the fact to the Magistrate, the latter directed the head-constable to examine the 
women on the spot. On receiving this order, the head-constable went to the 
lace and ordered the women to come to the house of the accused’s enemy who 
had complained against him. The accused refused to obey this order, and a 
warrant was issued against him and his family. A careful enquiry should be 
made into the matter. oo , 


- (})\— Working of the Courts. 


5. In the opinion of the Chinsura Vartavaha of the 28th November, there 
is nothing to wonder at in the rejection by the 
The Privy Council in the Tilak * Privy Council of Mr. Tilak’s application for special 
matter. ° °° 
leave to appeal against the decision of the Bom- 
bay High Court. One common principle pervades the British administrative 
policy in India, all the Executive and Judicial officers, from the constable to 
the Prime Minister in England, forming so many links in one continuous chain. 
The Bombay High Court, the Privy Council, the Secretary of State, and the 
British Cabinet are all intimately connected and cannot act independently of 
each other. If the Tilak appeal had been entertained, the Conservative Govern- 
ment would have been discredited. The rejection of the application was there- 
fore a foregone conclusion, = ) 
| 6. The Sahachar of the 1st December has the following :— 
"With all deference to the Privy Council, we are 
ine Privy Council's action in hound to say that we cannot accept the grounds on 
; ss - which: that Council rejected Tilak’s application for 
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appeal. When the public mind in India doubts the correctness of the decision, 
which will affect the well-being of 250 millions of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
the highest court of justice for the country should have set that doubt at rest. 
Englishmen know the value of a free press, and knowin g it they have conferred 
the privilege of a free press upon the Indians. An application for appeal from 
a decision which, it is feared, will affect that privilege should, therefore, not 
have heen rejected by the highest English tribunal. _ 

The special ground, which the Privy Council said was required to make 
an appeal admissible, was fully present in Tilak’s case. The Indian Daily News 
is sorry at the rejection of the application, and the writer has no hesitation in 
saying that most Englishmen will share the Indian Daily News’s feeling, though 
a ka Anglo-Indian papers may rejoice at the result of the application. 

With the rejection of the application has gone the opportunity which had 
offered itself for making an authoritative interpretation of section 124A of 
the Indian Penal Code, Every Judge will not, of course, be bound to accept 
Justice Strachey’s definition of sedition. But, in the absence of a more authori- 
tative definition, the Judge, who will accept it, cannot be blamed. Newspaper 
editors will, therefore, henceforward be in a difficult position. 


Neither has the summary rejection of the application been to Government’s 
own advantage, For, the precedent created in the present case will prevent 
the Government too from appealing to the Privy Council, if in any future case 
a person charged with sedition is acquitted by a High Court Judge on the 
strength of Mr. Justice Strachey’s definition of the term sedition. If au appeal 
had heen allowed, and the Privy Council had upheld the definition of the term 
sedition which has been accepted by the Government Advocates, it would have 
been so much the better for the Government. And if the interference of the 
Privy Council had led to Tilak’s acquittal, even then the Government, which 
is solicitous about an upright administration of justice, would have lost nothing. 
If, however, the Privy Council had upheld that interpretation of the section 
which has been so long followed, and Government had thought that the 
section was not wide enough to bring under the law’s purview lesser offenders 
than those who are now punished under it, it could have amended the section 
to suit its purpose, 


7. The Basumati of the 2nd December writes as follows :— : 

is dial iia The statecraft of no civilised country will 

the Tilak eae. SS Ss«é ise its sovereign to distrust his subjects. But in 

India some short-sighted officers of the British 

Government, in the pursuit of a crooked policy, consider the Indians rebels and 

are greatly offended with them. They want to cast all Indian editors into jail, 

because they consider them not only disloyal themselves but also inclined to excite 

disaffection in others, A little calm thinking, however, would have convinced 

these officers that there is not a single man in India who is disloyal, or who 
wishes the British Government ill, 


The rejection of Tilak’s application by the Privy Council has alarmed the 
Indians, A few people, it is true, are rejuicing at it; but they are quite insignifi- 
cant meu, whom no one cares to notice. Everybody who has a heart is sorry 
to see the indifference which the Privy Council has shown. The Judges of that 
Council should, at least, have explained what Tilak’s offence was and interpreted 


the law. That afew poetic effusions were calculated to excite disaffection 
appears rather strange. 


_ It has transpired that it is neither the general practice nor the wish of the 
Privy Council to hear criminal appeals from India. Asa rule, that Council 
rejects ninety per cent. of Indian criminal appeals. It is not known whether 
this is due to indifference or to indolence, but it isthe practice. ‘This year nine 
criminal appeals were presented to the Privy Council, and every one of them 
was rejected. ‘Tilak’s wasthe tenth application, and that, too, has been rejected. 
This is doing neither justice nor injustice, but merely avoiding work. A proce- 
dure like this makes suitors despondent, The Privy Council is looked up to by 
the people of this country as their final court of justice, and if it refuses to 
hear appeals, it would be better to abolish appeals to it altogether rather than 
keep people's hopes and expectations resting on sach an unstable basis, and. 
make beggars squander their small resources to no purpose across the sea, 
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The trials of the editors have clearly proved that the murder of Europeans 
in Poona was neither the consequence of any writings in the press, nor was. 
brought about by any Brahman conspiracy. _ 
Cruel boys laugh and dance and make merry over the picture in the shops 
showing a man seated on a kesari’s (lion’s) breast and cutting its throat. Cruel 
men are doing the same thing over the result of the Kesari trial. The editor of the 
Bangavasi, too, is rejoicing like these men. Natural history does not tell of any 
animal so heartless as to rejoice at a man’s sufferings. 

8. The same paper has the oo r —" 

: r. Aston felt himself puffed up with the 
nal —s ee hee 2 os ee, oe the aiusiey with its 

residents, and even the India Office in England, 
trembled. And the Secretary of State had to give out the hint that the sentence 
in the Pratod case would be reduced on appeal. As the result of that hint, the 
temperature of the Bombay High Court cooled down last week. 

The editor and the proprietor of the Pratod ought to have been acquitted, 
as they committed no offence under the Jaw. The paper had published only a 
translation of a Canadian manifesto, issued by a Committee of Canadians, who 
declared it to be the wish of their countrymen to take the government of their 
country into their own hands. The editor had only used this manifesto for the 

urpose of addressing an exhortation to the Indian people to become manly. 
For this offence, Mr. Aston, with an overweening confidence in his own know- 
ledge and judgment, punished the accused as he would have punished a 
murderer. His sentences were not approved by any body. The two learned 
Hindu assessors who sat with him differed from him; but he took no notice 
of what they said. But jurors and assessors have the same power, and in the 
High Courts the verdict of a majority of jurors is accepted. A High Court 
Judge would never act arbitrarily like Mr. Aston. 

Now, what.isto be done with Mr. Aston? He has failed to keep his prestige 
as & judicial officer and has brought the bench into disgrace. What office, then, 
is most suited for him? It seems that he should beemployed as a Superintendent 
in the Forest or the Excise Department. : 

9. The Hitavadi of the 3rd December writes as follows :— 

When in 1895 we complained of the illegal 

a ee - -exaction of rasad by Mr. Heard, Government 

suppressed the matter and did not make a public enquiry. We, however, 

thought that even such an enquiry as was held would be a sufficient lesson 

to Mr. Heard, and that he would never again try to vbtain money by illegal 
means. But he has not ceased to do that. 

Mr. Heard is said to have a friend at Giridi, to visit whom he leaves, 
from time to time, his subdivision, and at the same time charges allowance 
for mufassal tour. We have heard this from many residents of Deoghur. 

In December 1896, a subordinate of Mr, Heard’s had occasion to go to 
Hooghly on some important private business. Hearing that Mr. Heard was 
then at Madhupur, he went there to ask for leave. But on reaching the place, 
he heard that Mr. Heard had gone to Giridi, and as he could not wait he 
went to Hooghly without Mr. Heard’s permission. On his return, he was asked 
to submit a written explanation. In the explanation he submitted he referred 
to Mr. Heard’s visit to Giridi. On receiving this explanation, Mr. Heard tore 
the paper and told him to submit a different explanation promising him his 
support, although he had previously expressed to the Deputy Commissioner a 
strong disapproval of his conduct. The officer submitted the desired explanation. 

Mr. Heard has, it is said, charged allowance even for the days he spent at 
Giridi as days spent at Madhupnr (as entered by him in his diary). aes 

Mr Heard is guilty of the following grave delinquencies:—41) Leaving his 
subdivision without permission ; (2) making a false entry in his diary ; (3) order- 
ing a subordinate to conceal the truth and to make a false statement; and (4) 
fraudulent charging of allowance for the days he ‘spent at Giridi. Government 
should make a public enquiry intothe matter. “" 

10. According to the same paper it cannot be said that competent people 

oes 2 : _ will not be had to serve as jurors if legal practitioners 
gue be inconveniences of jurors in 415 excluded from the jury list, for educated people 


” fully competent to serve as jurors are to be found 
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outside the ranks of pleaders and mukhtars. The disinclination of m 

people to serve as jurors mainly arises from the following causes:—(1) The. 
cost and difficulty of finding convenient accommodation and good fare ia tha. 
towns; (2) the cost of the journey to the towns, which is considerable in caggy 
in which there are no facilities for travelling by rail; and (3) the loss. that 
must inevitably result from the neglect of a juror’s own private business for 
several days. The first of these inconveniences can be remedied by furnishing | 
jurors with quarters in Government buildings, one or two of which exist in 
every place, and by arranging for their fare or by, at any rate, granting them 
a diet allowance. The third inconvenience can be partially remedied (for it 
does not admit of a complete remedy) by providing for the service of summonses 
on jurors 8 or 10 days before the date fixed for the trial. Such a provision 
should be inserted in the Criminal Procedure Bill. The large profit that 
Government makes from law courts should enable it to meet the additional 
expenses that will be required to effect these improvements. | wchid 


(c)—Jatils. 


11, The editor of the Hitavads continues the narrative of his jail 
experiences in his issue of the 8rd December:— __ 

Ramsaran Sonar was hanged on the morning 
of Monday, the 29th March, At the time of his 
execution the prisoners were shut in and none of them were allowed to see the 
cruel sight. A few prisoners, however, did not fail to see the sight through 
chinks in windows or ‘from above.’ 

The gallows kept in the Presidency Jail admits of the excution of two 
persons at one and the same time. The machine is a proof of barbarity and ,an 
ageravation of cruelty, but a description of it is unnecessary in this place. The 
innocent Ramsaran died at that machine. At the time of the execution armed. 
guards stood in a line and the officers appeared in their uniforms. The 
condemned man was brought before them all. He saw green grass and human 
faces; what more was there to see within the jail for the last time in his life? 
He could have said in his feeble tones what he had to say, but he said nothing 
and expired with God’s name on his lips. | i 

Two days before Ramsaran’s execution I myself began to be subjected to 
a little rigour. So long I was allowed the privilege of bathing and answering 
calls of nature separately from other prisoners, but I was suddenly deprived of. 
that privilege. No one, it is true, told me anything, but the guards were 
ordered not to admit the Babu sentenced to imprisonment without labour into 
the penal yard. The guard came to me secretly and informed me of this 
strange order. I was in sore straits. It would not have been very painful to me 
to pass some months without bathing, but how to live without easing myself? 
To sit in a shameless manner in the presence of others was out of the question 
for me. I, therefore, determined to complain about the matter. 

On the day on which this difficulty began, I had no occasion to enter 
the penal yard. I secretly answered calls of nature at night. I informed 
the Superintendent of the matter on the day of the execution. He wrote :— 

‘‘Complains that he has been stopped from going to the latrine in the 


penal yard since day before yesterday and asks if hecan goagain. To 
Jailor for report.” 


The Jailor reported as follows :— 
‘‘T gave orders for this to be stopped, as he was allowed to go there without 


orders, and I do not think it advisable to allow ingress to the penal yard, where 
prisoners are kept of the worst type at hard labour.” 


_ The Superintendent is the scion of a very respectable family. He realised 
this difficulty of a gentleman and ordered as follows :— 


“The trouble is that he has gone there without escorts. If you can arrange 
to escort him there and back, I have no objection.” Bs 


After permission thus granted by the Superintendent, the jailor allowed 
me to bathe and do other things as before. The only inconvenience was that 
I had to go with an escort. 3 oe 


The jail experiences of the editor 
of the Hitavadi. 


A Hindustani prisoner told me that a prisoner becomes a tiger when 
qscaping and a crow when dead, In explaining himself he said :—‘‘ Babu,: 98 
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a hue and cry is raised when a tiger escapes or eomes upon a street, so a hue 
and cry is raised and there is no end of anxiety and apprehension when a 
prisoner escapes; and asa crow killed in a storm is sim pitched out, so the 
dead body of a prisoner is simply thrown aside when he dies, I witnessed one . 
instance of this with my own eyes. ‘ 

On the 8th April, Shaikh Magbul was admitted to hospital as a patient 
sufiering from fever and diarrhea. That very night (according to English 
calculation at 1-30 the next morning) Magbul died. If one hears of the suffer- 
ings . this man, one will be able to imagine how happy a place the jail 
hospital 1s. 

"ian are under the impression that the arrangements in jail for the treat- 
ment and nursing of sick people are perfect. A superficial view is calculated to 
produce such an impression, but. the things that take place there in secret are 
unknown even to the Medical Officer, not to speak of others. In speaking of 
this Shaikh Magbul we shall inform the public of the dreadful state of things in 
the jail hospital. 

Shaikh Magbul was convict No. 2925B with previous conviction. He 
was transferred from the Burdwan Jail, where his number was $217. He was 
sentenced to a year and a half’s rigorous imprisonment ona charge of theft. 
We ask everybody to carefully consider the ailment of this man, the treatment 
he obtained, the work he had to do and the opinion which was pronounced after 


his death. 
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(d)— Education. 
12, A correspondent of the Aitavadi of the 3rd December points out th® Hrravant, 
The last Lower Primary Ex- following defects m the questions set in the LoweF Dec. 8rd, 1897. 

amination. Primary Examination of 1897 :— a ae 

In the third question on Nutanpath the candidates are asked to say what they 
understand by parivar (family). But as many people understand by that word 
a wife, the candidates should have been asked to give the definition of the word 
as given by the author. 

The total marks of the questions on Patiganii are stated at the top as 80, 
although the marks of the different questions, when added up, give a total of 


only 75. 
The sixth question on Subhankart is as follows:—‘* What is the price of 


11 pies of gold, taking the price of a ¢ola as 26 rupees and 10 annas.?” As the 
word ‘‘ pie” means both the fourth and the twelfth part of an anna, the sense 


in which it is used here should have been clearly stated. 
13. With reference to the first lecture on the Vedanta by Mahamaho- suansmam, 


The Vedanta lecture in the padhyay Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkalankar in Dee. 4th, 1897, 

Senate House. connection with the Sri Gopal Basu Maliik fellow- 
ship, the Sanjivant of the 4th December complains of want of accommodation 
in the room which was set apart for the lecture. There was overcrowding, and 
many had to come away disappointed. As for the introductory lecture delivered 
by the learned pandit, it was erudite and catholic in spirit. Judging from the 
introductory lecture, it is expected that the subsequent ones will be full of 
learning and philosophical research. The lectures are likely to draw large 
audiences, and proper accommodation should be made for the purpose. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 
14. The Santipur correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 6th December _goy paixase, 
; hopes that now that the Municipal Commissioners of _ Deo, 6th, 1897. 
- panes aston wentet inthe that town are, under Government’s instructions, 
i athe ag att taking steps to improve its sanitation in order to 
prevent an outbreak of the plague, they will direct their attention to the well 
ptivies, half a century old, which have been the real cause of the unhealthiness: 
of Santipur. Fear of increased taxation should not prevent the Municipal 
Commissioners from carrying out a reform in this direction. 


(g)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 
15. Acorrespondent of the Charu Mihir of the 29th November, writing Pea 
from Kiratan, in the Mymensingh district, complains — yay. oon, 1497, 


Bad condition of a road inthe of the bad condition, of the branch road from Karim, 
Mymensingh district. ganj to Kajla Bazar, which: was constructed twa, 


4. «ee Ane t, tm 
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years ago. The road was badly damaged by the earthquake and stands in need’ 
of urgent repair. Every Monday, in coming from the market, one or two cars 
are thrown into the holes in the road from which they cannot get out. 
Panweun 16. The Foridpur Hitiishini of the 29th November says that the people 
HrraisHint, | of Jasai, Meghna, Balia, Kanchanpur, Sumanpur 
Nov, 29th, 1897, A bridge wanted inthe Farid- jandanga, Bhairabpur, J aygratn, Guruchandi, 
rr Satbaria, Char Gopinathpur, Patikabari, Raghu- 
nandanpur, Dhobakalla, Haranpur, Charpara and several other villages in the 
Faridpur district, who have frequent vccasions to go to Pangsa for marketin 
purposes, suffer great inconvenience for the want of a brid ge over the Bhella- 
bari khal. The road leading to Pangsa is also in a bad condition. 
einseiil 17. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 3rd December says that a 
Dec. 3rd, 1897. | gentleman having asked a railway cooly of the 
0 = by railway coohes Khulna station to convey his luggage into a train, 
dears the latter asked a fellow-cooly to help him, assuring 
the gentleman that no charge would be made by the second cooly for the help 
afforded by him. But on putting the luggage into the train both demanded 
ayment for the job, and foully abused him, when he refused to pay them 
both, On his remonstrating against this, the station people came up and said 
that he would not be allowed to make a clamour there and that he must pay 
what the coolies demanded. 
HiTavaDl. 18, Another correspondent of the same paper complains that there is 
i heavy mortality in the villages on the banks of the 
Ps of the mouth of the J,anhajangha from scarcity of water arising from 
the drying up of that river. The Magistrate 
should pass prompt orders for the closing of the mouth of the Nalchhoba. 


(h)— General. 


SAHACHAR, 19. The Sahachar of the 1st December has the following :— 

Dec. Ist, 1897, eit oe Some Indian troops always remain in England, 
ndia's military expenditure. = though their expense is paid entirely by India. 
It is the duty of these troops to relieve the Indian regiments which may be 
sent home. But though remaining in England these Indian troops perform 
all the duties of the troops in England’s pay. England is not only India’s 
sovereign, but also her greatest benefuctress. If England ever cuts off her. 
connection with India, India will not only be reduced to the most miserable 
condition, but her very existence will be jeopardised. England has, therefore, 
every right to make any use of India or her troops that she likes. But taking 
India’s poverty into consideration, England ought to bear the greater portion 
of the cost of maintain:ng these troops, which amounts to about fifteen lakhs 
of rupees a year. England should also pay the entire cost of the expeditions 
going out of India in which India has no interest, but in which her troops are 
employed by England, as was done on the occasion of the Suakin expedition. 
The fact that India can lend troops for England’s use shows that India main- 
tains more troops than she requires for her own use. It is clear, therefore, 
that India’s army is capable ef reduction without harm to the country and with 
advantage to its exchequer. It is hoped that the Welby Commission, or, at 
least, three members of it who are the acknowledged well-wishers of India, will 

lay stress on these points in the Commission’s report, | 
SaHACHAR. 20. The same paper says that while Dr. Calvert’s recent report to the 
Dr. Calvert’s report on the @Overnmentof Bengal contains many other matters, 
mewee measures adopted at Khana 1t is silent on the points on which the public 
—, are anxious to receive information. ‘The report 
describes the manner in which passengers are examined and detained, and the 
artifices which diseased persons empl: ry to evade examination. It also describes 
how the huts were thrown down in a storm and how the detained persons 
trembled with fear when the memorable shock of earthquake of the 
12th June last passed through Khana. The report is full of many such 
unimportant details, but it omits to say a single word as to whether the 
persons who are detained complain of any hardships and inconveniences. 
According to Dr. Calvert, though no one likes to be detained, people once 
detained spend their days in incessant rounds of amusement, poor people alone 
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— t as if they would be glad if they got their food free of cost. Dr. 


vert 18 also. silent on the case of the Armenian boy reported in the 
Englishman newspaper, and the complaints of Mr. Fernandez, an Assistant of 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Company, who was detained in the camp and who 
brought to the notice of the public the hardships and inconveniences to which 
a detained in the camp.are subjected. The report, in fact, will not satisfy 
an y: 
721. The Basumati of the 2nd December asks if the Europeans were 
iin Wiis ilidtiiin offended with Balwant Ram Chandra Natu because 
a he brought to the notice of the authorities various 
acts of arbitrariness committed by the soldiers employed on house-to-house 
visitation and prayed for a remedy. He has been called a “reckless gunda,” 
but his letters which are now published prove him to be a man of a very 
different stamp. The character in which those letters reveal Ram Chandra 
Natu is that of a loyal, learned, quiet and patriotic citizen. How such a man 
can be called a murderer passes one’s comprehension unless his guilt is proved 
in a law court. 

_ We do not personally know the Natus, nor have we ever seen them. But 
Ram Chandra Natu’s letters prove him to be a well-wisher of the Government. 
He saw with his own eyes the soldiers employed on plague duty forcing open 
doors, destroying property, beating and catching hold of women and commit- 
ting various other oppressions, but he could not check these high-handed 
proceedings. His fault seems to have beon that he brought the conduct of the 
soldiers to the notice of the authorities with a view to induce them to take 
steps for checking the oppressions without, however, interfering with the 
carrying out of the plague measures, Ram Chandra Natu’s letters prove no 
offence beyond this. If the Natus are guilty of anything more, their offence 
should be established in a law court; otherwise, people will not cease to ask, 
what was the crime of the Natus for which they have been deported ? 

22. The Hitavads of the 3rd December writes as follows :— 

What is disaffection ? _Whatever definition of “disaffection” may be 
given in Murray’s Dictionary and whatever the act 
that is held to be an offence in the tortuous ways of the law, we cannot easily 
give up our belief that no man in this country is disloyal. Doctors disagree 
as to the interpretation of the law. Different interpretations of the law of 
sedition have been given by different Judges, but it does not appear to us that 
a final and authoritative decision has yet been arrived at on the point. What 
is decided is that when a native editor is prosecuted for his writings, he can be 
easily sent to jail with the help of legal subtleties or ingenious interpretations, 

We have, we hear, the right of criticising Government measures and the 
-conduct of Government officials, But we must point out defects in a spirit of 
reverence for Government, and want of such reverence constitutes disatfection. 
If everything is thus to be forcibly construed as sedition, we have offended at 
every step, and it is Government’s mercy, pure and simple, that we are not 
imprisoned. 

The imprisonment or transportation for life of a few persons does not 
matter anything. But there will probably be no difference of opinion on the 
point that it is an imperative duty of the Government to try to explain to the 
people what will be an offence on their part. It is easy to see that the Poona 
Baibhav has’ escaped by apologising, and the editor of the Modavritia has been 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment by conducting his own defence, but 
it is not so easy to see what really constitutes disaffection. 

Government should know that editors in this country owe their position 
and influence solely to the protection which is afforded to them by Govern- 
ment. To seek its subversion would, therefore, be simply suicidal for them. 
If they point out faults of the Government, they do so only to do good to it. 
It may be that Government is right in what it does in a particular case, and 
we are wrong in finding fault with it. But as our fault-finding is due to an 
error of judgment, Government should not hold us guilty, for it 1s idle to expect 
everybody to have exactly the same views and same tastes. - 

Indeed, no newspaper in this country has abused the liberty of the press. 
We cannot call an editor guilty of sedition, simply because his writing comes 
within the purview of the law, either owing to error of judgment, or owing to @ 
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fective manner of putting things, or owing to want of care. We must: 
per a law of the Govornment, if we think it ealculated to do more harm 
than good; and if a Governor ora Judge whom Government considers com. 
tent appears to us to be the reverse of that, we say what we think, and 
Government should give us liberty to say if. is 
If to express oneself against a particular official or a particular law consti- 
tutes sedition, then we are helpless. ‘The law which declares such critieism to 
be sedition (if there be such ‘a law) must be amended, if the eountry is to 
prosper. If such a dreadful law exists, the liberty of the press is a farce. 

But we are not prepared to give up our rights even after all that we have 
seen and heard. We are not prepared to give up, on account of a day’s frown- 
ing, a liberty which we owe to the kindness of Queen Victoria and to the favour. 
of Ripon and Metcalfe. This right of ours will be rendered inviolate by 
England’s favour, if reason, justice and righteousness prevail over brute force, 
We are convinced that force cannot stop the progress of truth and imprison. 
ment does not decide a question, As we are not really rebels, this persecution 
cannot go on for ever. | | 


23. The same paper refers to an account given in the Jnanprakash of 
search by plague officers in the vacant house of one 
Baman Valkrishna Ranade of Poona to the extent 
of the ransacking of a locked up desk and the damaging of articles contained 
therein, and says that search for plague within desks and paper-boxes is some- 
thing new indeed. The writer also refers to complaints by the Kesari that 
lest cases of plague should be concealed, search parties at Poona now visit 
sleeping families after midnight and convey shivering men, women and 
children to the segregation camp during these winter nights, and that the houses 
of those who have left the town are broken into at night, and chests and 
almirahs are broken open and everything therein rummaged. The writer then 
refers to the remark made by that paper that Poona is gradually becoming 
depopulated more from a fear of segregation than from a fear of the plague, 
and trembles at the prospect.of a similar fate befalling Calcutta. ea 

The writer then remarks that the Anglo-Indian press condemned natives 
as prejudiced rebels for not approving of all the plague regulations so long as 
natives alone were subjected to a rigorous plague inspection, for whether at 
railway stations or in towns plague inspection was differently conducted in the 
case of Europeans and natives. But now that the Europeans of Poona, too, 
are being subjected to a rigorous plague inspection, an Anglo-Indian paper, the 
Deccan Herald, has expressed itself in a manner for which a native editor 
would have been prosecuted. 


24, The same paper says:—That meetings are not yet being held to pray, 

a hie ta or the release of the Natu brothers shows how 

ie ra inert the Indians are. The Natus have been im- 

prisoned without atrial, they are found not to have been implicated in the Poona 

murders, and yet they are kept under confinement. Meetings should be 
promptly held in every village to protest against this grave injustice. 


25. The Bangavast of the 4th December heartily, 
The new plague regulations, thanks the Lieutenant-Governor for the revised 
plague regulations, 


26. The Anglo-Indian press and the Anglo-Indian community, observes 
ellie Aig pr wae gga of hase 4th eyes age in- 

, Compraes ifferent when last year the plague officers in 

eene. eeeenay apd Poona carried things with Ry high hand and 
opened the Hindu public. The Natu brothers protested against the conduct 
of the plague officers in vain and have at last been imprisoned. The Anglo- 
Indian press abused the Hindus and supported the plague officers. But now 
that the plague has invaded the European quarters and European soldiers are 
unceremoniously searching European houses, the Anglo-Indian community has 
been thrown into great excitement and the Deccan Herald has raised a hue: and 
cry. The greatest objection against the plague operations made by the Euro- 
pean st is that while native women are examined by: female: dectors 
and inspectors European ladies are examined: by European soldiers who do not 
even hesitate to invade the bedrooms of the ladies, which: even their husbands 


Plague inspection at Poona. 
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cannot enter without their permission. The objection of the European commu- 
nity seems to be reasonable, but itis a pity that they should object to plague 
measures when it is too late. If the Europeans in this country had made common 
cause with the natives in protesting against the unnecessarily oppressive plague 
measures, the plague officers would not have been emboldened, their op 

would have been put a stop to, and Rand and Ayerst would not have been 
murdered. But it is never too late to mend, and good may come, if the Euro- 
pean community even now make up their mind to puta stop to oppression in 
connection with plague operations. 


97. The Datntk.o-Samachar Chandrika of the 5th December observes ag Daur-o-Sauacean 


es follows with reference to the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
“tea lee the cyclone at Chittagong :— 

o Referring to the mortality in Chittagong on 
account of the late cyclone, the Lieutenant-Governor observes that the 
number of deaths shown in the official report is ‘‘much. below the truth.” If 
this is so, the Lieutenant-Governor ought to enquire why the district authori- 
ties have tried to minimise the cyclone mortality. It isa policy with the 
officials to minimise the distress of the people—a policy which should by all 
means be discouraged. An explanation should be demanded from the district 
authorities as regards this underestimating of cyclone mortality. 


Not only Chittagong but whole Bengal sincerely thanks the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the order that ‘the tolls levied by the Forest Department on 
chhan grass, bamboos, canes, jarul wood, tal wood and chowagree wood in the 
Chittagong forests shall be reduced oY one-half for two months, and that 
fees on passes issued by the Khas Mahal Department for cutting jungle in 
areas afiected by the cyclone shall be remitted altogether.” Mr. Stevens’ 
order will materially benefit the poor people, but His Honour would have 
‘ benefited the poor much more if he had ordered that not in khas mahails 
alone, but in tracts under the Forest Department also, feeson passes for cutting 
wood should be remitted altogether. Mr. Stevens further proposes to grant 
extensive takavi advances to the raiyats whose cattle have been destroyed. So 
far,sogood. But there are people who are too poorto pay hack takavi advances, 
and the Government should provide for the granting of gratuitous relief to 
these people. Suspension of the land revenue has been proposed in the . note 
in certain cases. There are cases, however, of utter destitution in which 
nothing less than aremission of revenue would be of any material — Appli- 
cations, it is said, have been made for advances up to three months’ pay to 
Government servants requiring them. The Lieutenant-Governor has ordered 
an enquiry with a view to make such advances to those who need them most. 
We thank the Lieutenant-Governor for this act of kindness and suggest 
that the recipients of these advances should not be required to pay them up 
at once, but in small monthly instalments extending over at least three 
years. 


In conclusion, the Lieutenant-Governor speaks of the ‘‘remarkable spirit 
of patience and courage ” shown by the sufferers, The Indian people are pro- 
verbially patient and long-suffering. They never find fault with the Govern- 
ment, and itis a great mistake to suspect them of disaffection or disloyalty. 
We are glad that Mr. Stevens has borne eloquent aetpeny to the energy and 
humanity of the district authorities. Mr. Anderson has been untiring in his 
efforts to relieve the distress; in fact, all Government officers, headed by the 
Commissioner, have spared no pains to help the suffering — It is @ satis- 
faction to know that these valuable services have been gratefally recognised by 
the people. : : . 


28. ‘The Chinsura Vartavata of the 5th December is sorry to hear com- 


laints against Mr. Badsha, Comptroller of Post 

Oe Comatnntior 9 Font Offices. It is ead that Mr. hahha dietree’ ‘ee 

) establishment and compels the office employés to 

come early and go late. He is very loth to grant leave, even when it is badly 

wanted. He does not fill up vacancies, thereby entailing an ever-increasing 

burden on the establishment. Economy seems to be his craze. He is a kind- 

hearted man, but is eursed with a bad temper, and this spoils everything. It 
18 to be-hoped that Mr. Badsha will mend his mistakes in time. 


CHANDRIKA, 
Dec. Sth, 1897, 
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Dec. 6th, 1897. 
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99. Mr. Stevens, observes the Sulabh Daintk of the 6th December 
has most successfully and creditably ruled the 

Mr. Stevens’ Lieutenant-Gor- neonle of Bengal during the brief period of giz 
qneeeep. months. During these six months one calamit 
after another has visited the Province, but Mr. Stevens has proved himself 
ual to calamities, and has combated them with remarkable skill and fortj. 
tude. It reflects no little credit upon Mr. Stevens’ unassuming character that 
in his St. Andrew’s Dinner speech he attributed his success, not to his own 
unquestionable ability, but to Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s arrangements which 
he characterised as efficient and perfect. It is a great loss to the people of 


this country that such a large-hearted and liberal-minded Inglishman is suon 


going to retire from the public service. How happy the Indian people would | 
have been if all their rulers had been like Mr. Stevens. MJulers like him are 


rare in this country. 


80. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the &th December complaing 
that Kabulis are not strictly examined at ei 
ganspection of Kabulis st The Jndian Mirror some time ago made a similar 

visa complaint, but apparently with no effect. Kabulis 
come in bands of ten or twenty, and threaten violence when they are asked 
to submit themselves to a medical examination. The inspectors are frighten- 
ed by their threats, and let them off. This is a serious complaint. If the 
Kabulis are let off without an examination, they are most likely to bring the — 
plague into Bengal. Measures should be taken to subject them to an examina. 
tion. Tickets should be issued to them on the condition that they shall submit 
to a medical examination. Or better still, let tickets up to Khana be issued to 
them with passes for the remainder of the journey on the condition that 
they shall have to stop at Khana for a week and shall be allowed to proceed on. 
their journey on the presentation of the passes after that period is over. A 
company of soldiers should be stationed at Khana to overawe these turbulent 
men. 

31. Thesame paper of the $th December advises the Musalmans to 

a defer their pilgrimage this year. ‘The influx of 

ave Pilgrimage to Mecca and Musalman pilgrims into Raniganj may be the 

© plague. , : : , ° 

cause of the importation of the plague into Bengal. 

If the pilgrimage is not stopped this year, the Government should strictly 

enforce the rule regarding the prevention of the people of affected districts 

from going to Mecca. That route to Chittagong should be selected which 

will minimi-e the chances of the pilgrims spreading infection. It isa satis- 

faction to know that the Government is taking all possible steps to prevent 

the spread of infection. It is not, however, establishing cordons round 
affected places or tracts. 


82. Referring to the Conference held in the British Indian Association 

rooms to consider the Plague Regulations published 

bcd n® Wuestion of home segrega- by the Bengal Government, the same paper advises 

the Lieutenant-Governor to accept the Association’s 

suggestions regarding home segregation. Calcutta is neither Hongkong nor 

Bombay. In Calcutta and other Bengal towns houses are so constructed a8 

to permit of home segregation. In villages the large compound in every house 

and the la:d attached to it afford ample facilities for the isolation of plague 
patients in every family. | 


III.—LEGIsLaTIve. | 


33. The Charu Mthir of the 29th November says that the new rovision 
The Criminal Procedure Bill,  ™#de in section 118 of the Criminal Procedure Bill, 
empowering Magistrates to keep persons proceeded 
against under section 107 or section 110 under police supervision instead of 
taking from them security for good behaviour, may be wnobjectionable 10 
regard to those proceeded against under section 110, but will do a great d 
of mischief in respect of persons against whom proceedings are oh i under 
section 107. Proceedings under the Tatter section may be taken only against 
men who are connecte with land, and proceedings against them are often 
taken on very slight grounds. The landholding classes, moreover, are not 
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always on good terms with the Magistracy. Under such circumstances, the 
power proposed to be given to the Magistrates will be liable to frequent abuse 

The new provisions in section 110 will be greatly beneficial to the country, 
and particularly to the Mymensingh district, where the violation of female 
_ chastity by ladmashes has been very common for the last few years, and where 
the culprits often escape scot-free for want of direct evidence of their guilt. 
The new section 110 will put a complete check upon offenders of this class. 

The new provision about cross-examination introduced in sections 256 and 
257 will considerably curtail the right of such examination. Considering how 
fond the Magistrates are of summary trial, this curtailment of the right of 
cross-examination will often lead to failure of justice. 


34. ‘The Sanjivani of the 4th December objects to section 54° of the 
Criminal Procedure Bill, which proposes to invest 
the chaukidar with the power of arresting without 
a warrunt. Under this section any police officer may, without an order 
from a Magistrate and without a warrant, arrest “any person who has 
been concerned in any cognizable offence or against whom a reasonable 
complaint has been made, or credible information has been received, or a 
reasonable suspicion exists of his having been so concerned.” Now, who is to 
decide whether there is or is not ‘‘a reusonable complaint,” ‘credible inform- 
ation,” or ‘‘a reasonable suspicion” against a certain individual? Is an 
illiterate, ignorant and low-caste chaukidar, connected in various ways with 
village quarrels and daladait, expected to rightly decide a question which even 
an lospector or a Sub-Inspector cannot always rightly decide? Is not the 
chaukidar, armed with so great a power, likely to abuse it? In the «pinion of 
Mr. Markby the truth or otherwise of a complaint depends upon its merits. 
Is an illiterate chaukidar expected to scrutinise the circumstances of each parti- 
cular complaint and judge it on its merits? Section 59 of the Crimival 
Procedure Code sufficiently empowers the chaukidar to arrest an offender. 
What is the use of investing him with special powers for arrest without a 
warrant? Has there been anarchy in the country or an increase of crime 
owing to his not being armed with such special powers? Sir Henry Prinsep 
does not say so, and it is not therefore easy to understand for the removal of 
what inconvenience tle amendment in question bas been proposed. The 
chaukidar, it is well known, is under the sway of the village punchayat, who 
is generally illiterate and is most likely to.be on bad terms with many of his 
neighbours. The section under notice is sure to give him an opportunity of 
harassing and oppressing his enemies with the help of the chaukidar. 

Have not the law-makers considered for a moment how great will be the 
harm done to the country if the liberty of the people is to depend upon the 
sweet will of the chaukidar or the punchayat? Armed with the power of arrest- 
ing without a warrant, the chaukidar will not hesitate to maliciously arrest any 
one and every one who may happen to incur his displeasure. It will not be 
an easy affair for the injured party to prosecute the chaukidar for wrongful 
restraint or malicious persecution, while the latter will always successfully take 
shelter under the chapter of ‘General Exceptions” in the Indian Penal Code. 
There is no necessity for amending section 54 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
If, however, it is considered to be indispensably necessary to invest the chauki- 
dar with the power of arresting without a warrant, let that Maga be given to 
him under section 54, except in cases contemplated in the first clause of that 
section. 

It is, moreover, strange that while the chaukidar is invested with powers 
hitherto enjoyed only by a police officer, he is not subjected to the restrictions 
which are imposed upon every police officer under section 61. Does the Bill 

prope to give the a Binds tAnd the power of keeping a person in his custody as 
ong ashe pleases? Ifthe chaukidar must at all costa be invested with the 
power of arresting without a warrant, let it be compulsory on him to report 
without the least delay the arrest of a person to the nearest police-station. 


V.—Prospecrs OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


55, The Sansodhini of the + December a Pr Gevemment for its 
elp to the distressed people in Unit g. 
rar Helene ip Srngrey Bat Re 38,000, ‘which is al] that is available for 
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the relief of the distressed, is not enough, and the Commissioner of Chittagong 
has not done well to throw cold water on the zeal of the Chittagong Association 
which appealed to public charity by writing in the Englishman that the district 
authorities have sufficient funds at their disposal to relieve the distressed people, 
Thousands have been rendered homeless. These people should be helped not 
only in reconstructing their houses, but also in maintaining themselves for a 
year. Itis alsoa regret that relief is not being popey distributed. The 
writer is sorry that the native officials are not working as satisfactorily and 
conscientiously as the European officials. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


86. The Bangavasi of the 4th December has the following :— 
_ Has not the imprisonment of Tilak and othe 

at’ lennon Of the press Proseeu- in which the trial of the sedition cases has ended, 

se , brought us, Indian subjects of the British Govern- 
ment, to our senses? Have not official chastisement and the flouts and jeers 
of the Anglo-Indian press shown us what we really are and what position we 
occupy in this country? We raised subscriptions for the defence of Tilak, 
we had the hardihood to go to England and appeal to the Privy Council. 
We have been snubbed for our folly. Is not this enough to convince us that 
we possess very little worth in the eye of our rulers? Gokhale was brave in 
words in England, but as soon as he reached India, he had to climb down and 
apologise and beg pardon. The infirm and cripple editor of the Modavritta was 
thrown into an agony of fear when sentence was passed upon him, and he 
actually cried aloud. The editor of the Vaibhav apologised, pleaded for mercy, 
and was let off. Does not all this show us how little patience, how little 
ability, how little power, how little conscientiousness we possess? 

‘‘ Patriotism,” “love for the country,” ‘‘ regeneration of the country ”—all 
these are borrowed words, coined words. They do not occur anywhere in our 
language, in our literature, in our sas¢ras. And yet for these words we have for- 

otten our religion, forsaken our duty and discarded our religious practices. Our 

eads are crammed with strange political ideas taught by Burke and Bentham, 
Mill, Morley and Spencer. With these false political ideas working in our brains 
we have forgotten to render homage to our rulers, to serve our society and to 
honour and worship our parents. But it is no wonder that people who were 
long accustomed to being abused and kicked, who when addressed as “ kafer” 
and ‘‘ wretch” used to answer— Banda golam,” your “ slave,” master, speaking 
these words with joined hands and heads hung down in fear, should, now that 
they are treated with indulgence, utterly forget their former miserable condition. 
It isno wonder that these people f bes, now bedeck their worn-out black 
bodies with English dress, and regard themselves as their rulers’ equals—their 
rulers who rule the world. But we have at last been taught a lesson. We 
have now come to know the position we occupy in this country, to learn that 
we possess very little worth, and to understand that merciful as is the British 
Government, there is a limit to our liberty—to our presumption and demand | 
for privileges. It has now been made perfectly clear to us that politics is 


- not a fit matter for us to deal with, and that it does not behove us to carry on 


& pompous political agitation. Politics and political agitation are shamefully 
out of place in a country in which the educated people serve others, and follow 
them like their shadow, and in which the preponderating majority of the people 
are beggars, or, at the best, labourers that live from hand to mouth. 

_. Brother, we beseech you, put off your garb of politics. Now that your 
desire has been gratified, and you have been brought to your senses, discard this 
trinket, this useless toy. People of a conquered country, we ought not to 
play with the toys of our rulers, or to take to their pastimes. Humbly and 

earfully we beseech you in our mother-tongue, in the language, that is, in 


_ which we have been speaking and crying since we saw the light—Desist, 


brother, desist from your political play, give up the luxury of poiitics and 
abstain from a misguided imitation of your rulers. Try your best to promote 
es country’s welfare. Your ancestral dwelling has been turned into a 
aunt of dogsand jackals. Your ancestral village, overgrown with jungle, 
has become an abode of wild beasts. The tank which your grandmother 
consecrated with the money she earned by spinning has become foul and - 
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muddy. The temple which she dedicated to Siva has become the dwelling of 
cats and dogs and mice. The sacred ¢ulasi which your father used to water 
is now beset with thorns, and the atithsala founded by your grandmother is in 
ruins. The material of which our nationality :was made, the essentials of a 
fully-developed manhood, the few glimmerings of happiness in our unhappy 
life have d away one by one. We must thank our intellect and our 
education for this loss, The happy remembrances of our childhood sometimes 
cross our minds, dimmed and obscured though they now are with luxurious 
thoughts—and then, O then, we recollect how our grandmother, in spite of 
her age and infirmity, swept the cowshed and tended the cows and calves 
plump and sleek in exuberance of health, and how we used to drink fresh and 
warm milk and dance and play merrily round ‘her. But those days are gone. 
The cowshed is empty, grandmother is gone, and we are drinking adulterated 
milk. Our children are not strong und robust as we were and children have 
ceased to play. And we still call ourselves Hindus and boast that we worship 
cows as we do our gods! We quarrel with our Musalman neighbours when- 
ever we hear of cow-slaughter and abuse and hate Europeans as beef-eaters. 
And we do all this even when our cows are being reduced to skeletons and are 


compelled by hunger to live upon dried dung in the absence of something . 


better to eat! A country in which the cow is treated in this heartless manner 
cannot be called a Hindu country; it isa country of demons. In days gone 
by, 1£ a man came to be rich, he shared his riches with his neighbours. He 
founded new villages, and got his friends and relatives to settle there. He 
celebrated all the religious and social ceremonies, and fed atiths and guests. 
He helped the poor and the needy, founded ols and paid stipends to learned 
pandits. _ In short, the prosperity of one man made an entire village prospzrous 
and happy. But the old order has changed, yielding its place toanew. The 
practice of planting trees, digging tanks, building temples, and founding 
atithsalas 18 given up. Learning is no longer encouraged, stipends are no 
longer given to pandiis, and friends and relations are no longer supported as 
before, And yet we boast that we are intelligent, orthodox Hindus. Hindus 


we are—boastiul Hindus carrying on political agitation and grumbling to pay. 
the rulers the allegiance which is their due. It requires very little insight 


to ascertain the true condition of the people—to realize their utter helplessness 
and degradation. We ask you, wé beseech you no lenger to remain blind to your 
helpless condition. You area Deputy Magistrate, but your family are turned 
out, so to speak, into the street as soon as youdie. You are an England- 
returned barrister with a large practice, but as soon as you die, your family 
are treated as outcasts, as feringhis. What are rank and money for, if your 
family honour departs with you? | 
0 we beseech you humbly and with joined hands to give up your 
political gambling, your hunt after a mare’s nest. Come, let us improve the 
condition of our villages, reform our homes, and strengthen the bonds of our 
society ; let us befriend the poor and relieve the distressed; let us make joy 
and happiness return to our unhappy homes. You have undergone great 
labour to master a foreign language, you are men of keen intelligence. We 
beseech you, the last resource of your poor country, the forlorn hope of your 
countrymen, not to be self-seeking and ease-loving Babus. Do not be political 
gamblers, do not be caught in the snare of politics, do not run the risk of 
rotting in jail. Away with your politics. Redorm your society, look after 
your villages, befriend your friends and relations. Be fathers of good children, 
leaders of a good society, practisers of good religion and promoters of learning. 
You. will not need to seek to be ‘‘Hon’bies” or to hunt after titles —__ 
87. The Sanjwani of the 4th December regrets that Lord Elgin, in his 
Tia Whets'e ASicmis beh Aligarh speech, referred to Mr. Beck as ‘‘ my friend 
ree Bas ENB the Principal.” The Viceroy no doubt called 
Mr. Beck his. friend out of courtesy, but this reference has unquestionably 
puffed up the Principal of .the Aligarh College with vanity. It is perhaps 
this encouraging reference that has emboldened. Mr. Beck to speak of the dark 
doings of the eighteenth century in India. a 
88. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 4th December says that Lord Elgin’s 
mk visit to the Aligarh College has kept unbroken 
Lord Eigin at aligara. the tradition of the Indian Viceroyalty. The visits 
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which are paid to the College by Viceroys of India are an honour done not 
only to the institution or its founder, Sir Syed Ahmed, but to the whole 
Muhammadan community. | 

His Excellency was perfectly right when, speaking of the Musalmans, he 
said that it was due to the determination of Sir Syed Ahmed that the Musa]. 
man community had been enabled to a certain extent to free themselves from 
the reproach of being lamentably behind-hand in the qualifications which 
were necessary for success in life. Sir Arthur Havelock and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie also spoke to the same eficct, some time ago, regarding the 
Musalmans. The indifference of the Musalmans in the matter of education is, 
indeed, quite lamentable. And all the more honour is, therefore, due to those 
who strive to overcome it. 

The Musalmans are transported with joy to hear from His Excellency 
the sweet words he uttered about Musalman loyalty. The Indian Musalmans 
are always loyal subjects of Her Majesty, and in the inmost recesses of their 
heart they pray for the permanence and welfare of British rule in India. 
Any danger of the British Government is regarded by the Indian Musalmans as 
a danger of their own, and if the necessity arise, they will not hesitate to spill 
their blood in the service of their Sovereign. It is only their enemies who 
circulated false rumours regarding their loyalty. These men took advantage 
of the Tala riots to make Musalmans hateful in the eyes of the authorities, 
But, thanks to the will of the Almighty, they failed in their object. The 
Musalman heart leaps with delight to hear from the Queen’s representative 
that the Government believes in the loyalty of its Indian Musalman subjects. 
The editor thanks Lord Elgin on behalf of the entire Musalman community of 
Bengal for his public declaration to the effect that he is fully conscious of the 
Musalman’s loyalty to the throne. 

Lord Elgin did not forget to refer to the services which are being rendered. 
by Musalman sepoys on the frontier. His Excellency may be once more 
assured that every Indian Musalman regards an enemy of the Government as 
his own enemy. A Musalman sepoy will be false to himself and to his religion 


if he does not cheerfully offer, his life on the battle-field in the service of his 
Sovereign. 


Urtyva Papers, 


39. Referring to the proposed extension of the period of service of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India in India 
from five years toa larger number of years, the 
Uriya and Nuvasamvad of the 27th October states 
that the proposal is worth consideration. The Samvadvahika of the 28th October 
would have the period extended to ten years. 

40. The Samvadvahika of the 28th October fears that the influx into 

‘ ae a ie Orissa of a large number of coolies and masons, 

Orissa. Cb elonging to the Bombay and Poona districts, may 

lead to the spread of the bubonic plague in that 

Province. The writer recommends the examination of such men before their 
arrival in different centres of :ailway work. 

41. Referring to the letter of its Mahasingpur correspondent, the 
Ulkaliipika of the 30th October observes that the 
condition of the village roads is becoming worse 
day by day, and that public attention has been 
diverted towards canal boats and railway carriages, through which the 
main traffic of the district passes. Inspecting officers, who travel generally 
by canal and rail, have hardly opportunities for a personal observation of the 
insanitary and bad condition of the village roads. The Local Boards confine 
their attention to the construction and repair of village roads, but do not care 
to see whether they are neat and clean ar free from such substances as would 
endanger the sanitation of the surrounding villages. The writer observes that 
the time has come when the local authorities must look after the condition of 
village roads and village sanitation. 

42. Referring to the memoriel presented by 120 members of the British 


Parliament to the Secretary of State for India, 
h f : 7 0. ot 
Fae granites 9 crngh cptentiom iia ing for further extension of canals in British 
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India as a remedy against the recurrence of famine in that coun the same 

paper points out that canals do a great deal of good in those mae in which 
there are no rains, but are not successful remunerative undertaki 

everywhere. The writer illustrates his re 

canals, which do not pay even the cost of the | 

tained for them. 

43. The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 27ti October is sorry to find that 

3 _ the head clerk of tte Forest office at Sambalpur, 

An under-trial prisoner im an under-trial prisojer, is neither released on bail, 
a nor are steps taken 0 put him on his trial soon. 


AssaM PAPERS. 


44. The Silchar of the 30th November s@s that the police in Cachar 


i de i being empowered tacollect coolies are committing 
wae the greatest oppressins in Barkhola and Bijoypur. 
Even the relativesof the Cachar Rdjds are not 
being exempted from service as coolies. A respptable Cachari of Barkhola has 
instituted a suit for the recovery of Rs. 1,001 aslamages on the ground of his 
having been made to serve asacooly. It is that Mr. Cotton will do 
something to check a system under which tljmost horrible’ oppressions are 
committed on the people. The writer has sef with his own eyes a man who 
came to town to make purchases for his fathes sradh, and another man who 
came to take medicine from the doctor for js son who was suffering from 
cholera, arrested and taken away as coolies. pressions like these make even 
British rule appear like the absolute rule of thaYavans. 

45, The same paper says that the systenpf intikali or mutation of names 
in the Collectoratjregisters of Cachar in Assam 
causes great hard@p to landholders. Under the 
existing law not oy is a land holder, who has failed 
to effect a mutation, liable to a fine of Rs. 5 day till mutation is effected, but 
he is prohibited from collecting rent from §faiyats. The men who have 
bought the Lakshmipur zamindari of the Miaraja of Manipur applied for 
mutation two years ago, but as mutation has 1 yet been made, the purchasers 
have not been able to collect rents: while tly have had to pay Government 
revenue. ‘The prohibition of the collection qent till the effecting of muta- 
tion was withdrawn from Sylhet some years agund itis hoped that Mr. Cotton 
will see his way to withdrawing this unreasonde disability of the landholders 
from Cachar also. 


| 


Mutation of landholders’ names 
in Cachar. 
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